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general the variations which occur
hi functions. A working diagram is
frequently supplied to indicate
how different parts of a machine
are to be made and assembled. A
circuit or wiring diagram shows the
connexions in electrical apparatus,
e.g. a radio receiver, etc.

Dialect (Gr. dialektos,discourse).
Term used with two different
shades of meaning. It is sometimes
applied to the collective language
of one people as opposed to that of
another people, but more common-
ly to a provincial or local section
of a language, distinguished by
certain peculiarities and spoken by
a limited number of the whole
population. Thus Greek may be
called a dialect of the primitive
Indo-European language, but as
spoken by the Greek nation it is a
language of which the dialects are
Ionic, Doric, Aeolic, and others.
The Romance languages are dia-
lects of Latin ; English, Danish,
Dutch, German of the Teutonic
group, but from another point of
view are languages.

Dialect in England

In England the term dialect is
generally applied to the local pecu-
liarities of language and pronun-
ciation found in different parts of
the country ; thus, we speak gener-
ally of north-country and more
particularly of Cumberland, York-
shire, Lancashire, and other dia-
lects. A Londoner has some diffi-
culty in understanding the speech
of a Cumberland dalesman, but
when the peculiarities of a dialect
are so numerous and pronounced
that it is quite unintelligible
to outsiders, it ceases to be a
dialect and becomes a language.
The main characteristics of a
dialect in the restricted sense are
the interchange of vowels and
consonants, as in hame for home,
zum for some, vour for four, the
southern dialects in general ex-
hibiting a preference for the softer
sounds : grammatical differences,
such as housen (houses), shippen
(sheep), childer (children), thinken
(think pi.); different words used
in different parts for the same
thing, as gar (to make), gey (very),
brock (badger), cleg (hors^-fly),
fash (to trouble); voice-pitch ; and
accent.

Speaking generally, dialects are
older than languages. In early
times, as different tribes parted
from the original stock and set out
to find new homes, local surround-
ings and circumstances and the dis-
tribution of their members over an
increasing area tended to produce
a larger number of dialects. Migra-
tion, social upheavals, island and

mountain life, all contribute to the
formation of dialects. But when
one dialect has established a pre-
dominance over others, as being
spoken by a more powerful or
linguistically more vigorous sec-
tion which impresses its individu-
ality on other sections, it forms a
centre of culture and is recognized
as the literary standard and general
means of communication amongst
the educated. Thus, the Tuscan
dialect, owing to the influence of
Boccaccio, Dante, and Petrarch,
has become the literary language
of Italy. The remaining dia-
lects are then relegated to a sub-
ordinate position and become
patois, confined chiefly to the
uneducated, and restricted to the
expression of the requirements
of everyday life. These dialects are
valuable as preserving many relics
of old words and grammatical forms
no longer to be found in the written
languages. Now and again they re-
assert themselves ; thus, the Latin
or Romance languages owe their
origin not to the literary Latin of
the Augustan age, but to the
popular dialects of vulgar Latin.
See Language.

Dialectic (Gr. dialektike, the art
of discussion). Introduced by So-
crates and developed "by Plato, it
came to mean the art of methodi-
cal scientific inquiry, akin to,
though differing from, logic. By
the followers of Socrates it was de-
graded into sophistry. Aristotle
distinguished dialectic proofs, lead-
ing to probable conclusions, from
scientific proofs, leading to certain
conclusions. In modern philosophy
the word has taken on some
specialised meanings. Kant uses it
in his Critique of Pure Reason to
describe the section where he
shows that it is impossible to
apply the categories of understand-
ing, which govern phenomena, to
" things - in - themselves." For
Hegel, the dialectical method of
thinking, by the triad of thesis,
antithesis, and' synthesis, is the
only possible instrument of philo-
sophical truth. Karl Marx uses the
Hegelian method to establish his
own dialectical materialism,

Dialogue (Gr. dialogos). Con-
versation of a more or less formal
character between two or more
persons ; generally applied to such
conversation in dramatic or other
fictional writing. In drama it is
the means by which the story is
developed and the individuality of
the characters illustrated, more
especially from the Elizabethan
period, when the explanatory
chorus went out of fashion. The
use of dialogue for didactic pur-

poses dates back to Plato, who
often wrote in this form.
One of the earliest of literary
forms, it developed in various ways;
it plays a part in the Vision of
Piers Plowman, and was utilised
for conveying moral lessons and
religious instruction in the old
mystery plays and moralities,
which were frequently nothing but
moral teaching conveyed by means
of dialogue between personified
qualities. Dialogue plays an im-
portant part in aiding the novelist
to impart reality to his characters.
Dialysis (Gr., separating). In
chemistry, the separation of crys-
talloids from colloids. The chemist
Thomas Graham (1805-69) found
that if a mixture of colloids and
crystalloids, in solution, is placed
on one side of a "bladder or a piece
of parchment paper, and pure
water on the other side, virtually
the crystalloids alone pass through
the semi-permeable membrane into
the water. A repetition of the pro-
cess will completely separate the
colloids and the crystalloids. This
process, called dialysis, is often
used in medical examinations of
poisoning cases. The more common
deadly poisons are crystalloids, and
can be readily separated from the
large admixture of colloids with
which they are usually associated
in the intestines. $ee%0smosis.
Diamantina, DIAMANTINE, OR
MTTLLER'S CREEK. River of Queens-
land and S. Australia. It is 350 m.
long, flowing S.W. through Queens-
land into South Australia, de-
bouching as the Warburton into
Lake Eyre. In dry seasons it is a
series of water holes.
Diamantina (formerly Tejuco).
City of Brazil, in the state of Minas
Gerais. It is 170 m. N. of Ouro
Preto, and the terminus of a
branch rly. to Curralinho. In a
mountain valley, at an alt. of
3,700 ft., it is the centre of
the diamond fields, and an indus-
trial town with cotton, cigar,
leather, and diamond cutting fac-
tories. Pop. fest.) 10,000.
Diameter (Gr. dia, through;
metron, measure). In geometry, a
straight line through the centre of a
circle (or conic) joining two points
on its boundary. The two points
are diametrically opposite. See
Geometry.
Diamond. One of the red suits
in a pack of playing cards ; or any
card belonging to that suit. The
suit has generally been associated
with money or commerce ; in early
Spanish packs the diamonds ap-
peared as gold pieces, in Germany
as bells, in France as paving tiles ;
and fortune tellers regard a collec-